es of 
it all, 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR RAISING WATER. 





A great many ingenious machines have been con- 
trived in all ages for the purpose of raising water. 
The machines of Hero and Archimides have been al- 
luded to in a former number; in short the first adap- 
tation of the steam engine was to this purpose, or it 
may be said that the idea of the steam engine was 
suggested in the course of a series of experiments 
that were made to construct a machine for the pur- 
pose of draining mines. (See vol. 1,p.137.) This 
was all the use attempted to be made of the atmo- 
spheric engine, under all its improvements, and we 
are told that in some parts of Europe it is still in use 
for that purpose, the superiority of the steam engine 
being unknown, or entirely overlooked. 

Some contrivances of this sort, not quite so famous 
as the above, are manufacfured by Mr. D. L. Far- 
nam, 247 Water street, New York, which accomplish 
the same object in various ways. Among them is 
one as seen by the following engraving, which con- 
sists of a pump worked by a wind mill, which may 
be used by those who object to the cost of steam, and 
are not situated so as to take advantage of water 
power. It is too simple toneed any explanation, and 
its expense is not very great. It would form an or- 
nament to a gentleman’s grounds, and besides supply- 
ing his house with water, may be made to furnish a 
jet d'eau, and be applied to several useful purposes. 





Mr. Winthrop Phelps, of Chatham Centre, Colum- 
bia county, in this state, has an apparates for the 
Purpose of raising water to his house, that may be 


Put to good use in other locations as well. Its ex- 
treme simplicity and small cost compared with its 
usef ullness render it a desideratum to all dwellings 
Similarly situated with regard to good water. The 
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reader will perceive that it performs many of the la- 
bors of the farmer and the housewife, and might even 
be brought into requisition in the nursery for the pur- 
pose of lulling the slumbers of the young heir to the 
estate! The above cut represents the machine, in 
the act of performing some its labors, and the de- 
scription which follows is in the language of Mr. 
Phe'ps, as communicated to the Cultivator, from 
whence we derive it. 

‘‘T had a spring of excellent water, 400 feet from 
my kitchen, that discharged 30 feet lower than the 
level of my house. I had in my meadow above my 
house, several small springs that discharged together, 
a small but constant stream during the year. The 
plan was to make use of the last to drive up the wa- 
ter of the first, to those places where I wanted it. 
For this purpose, I put up a building 12 feet square, 
standing on a stone wall about 5 feet high. This 
building was placed about 200 feet from my house, 
on the low ground between my house and spring. In 
this I put a water wheel, 9 feet in diameter, and 12 
inches wide. The water was brought along the side 
hill from the upper springs, and by a spout carried 
on to the wheel. An inch lead pipe was laid from 
the spring to a small double action pump, attached to 
the wheel shaft by a crank, as seen in the en- 
graving, thence leading under ground to a reservoir 
adjoining my milk house, within twenty feet of my 
kitchen door; from this reservoir a pipe leads into my 
kitchen, and discharges into my sink byacock. From 
the reservoir, I conveyed water on to the shelves in 
my milk room, they having a raised edge, so that at 
pleasure I have water running one inch deep on each 
shelf, to keep milk cool in hot weather. Likewise 
from the reservoir, I have a two and a half inch pipe 
laid to my barn yards, 15 rods farther, and I contem- 
plate laying a pipe, to have water running constantly 
in my hog pens. Attached to the water wheel is my 
grind-stone; likewise machinery to do our churning, 
which we have used through the season. The appa- 
ratus marked A, is the plan I intended for pounding 
clothes; with the addition of a steamer, it would save 
much labor to the women; and the same steamer 





might be used to steam hay, potatoes, corn, &e., for 
cattle and hogs. My water works continued to work 
well all last winter, without being in the least affect- 
ed with frost. The quantity of water thrown up, is 
about six gallons per minute, and has required since 
put in operation, but a few moments’ attention once 
a month to tighten the packing around the piston rod, 
and oiling. To those situated as to water similar to 
myself, I would say that the cost of my water works, 
is a small consideration compared to their advanta- 
ges.” It remains only to say that this machine, as 
well as the one which precedes, is manufactured by 
Mr. D. L. Farnam, 247 Water street, New York. 





THE METALS—NO. VI. 





IRON, CONCLUDED. 

In concluding this series of papers on iron and its 
manufacture, instead of stating the process of its con- 
version into steel, &c., we have concluded to present 
our readers with some statistics in relation to its ma- 
nufacture in the United States. It is well known 
that iron is the principal mineral product of our coun- 
try, and that it abounds in every quarter of the Union. 
The northern portion of our own state is especially 
rich in this product, as are the mountainous regions 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia. We may safely say 
with regard to the abundance of the mineral in o-r 
own country, that it is inexhaustable; indeed, there 
is on this side of the Mississippi alone, and there is as 
much beyond, enough iron existing in its natural state 
to have supplied ali that has been used in the world 
since the creation, and for six thousand years to 
come. We may talk of the iron regions of Eng- 
land, and its immense resources ‘a this metal, but the 
eatent of the rich iron regions of the United States 
proper, covers more ground than would be occupied 
vy five times the whole surface of England and Scot- 
land combined. Then, with regard to the materials 
ior its manufacture, it is estimated that there are not 
less than eighty thousand square miles of coal, alrea- 
dy known, which is more than sixteen times as much 
as the coal measures of all Europe. A single one of 
these gigantic masses runs about nine hundred miles 
‘rom Pennsylvania to Alabama, and must of itself 
embrace fifty thousand square miles, equal to the 
whole surface of England proper. Confining our- 
selves to Pennsylvania alone, out of fifty four coun- 
ties of the state, no less than thirty have both coal 
and iron in them. Out of the forty four thousand 
square miles which form the area of this state, there 
are ten thousand miles of coal and iron; while all 
Great Britain and Ireland have only two thousand; 
so that Pennsylvania has five times as much coal and 
iron as the country to which we pay annually eight 
or ten millions of dollars for iron! 

“Again,” says Mr. Biddle in his address, “ the an- 
thracite coal fields of Pennsylvania are six or cight 
times as large as those of South Wales. Of these great 
mas-es it may be said confidently thas the coal and iron 
are as rich in quality as those of Great Britain, with 
this material advantage in their favor, that they lie 
above the water level, while many of the mines of 
England are a thousand or fifteen hundred feet below 
the surface.” 

Yet, with all these resources, it is astonishing that 
we yearly import such quantities of British iron. The 
importations for the last five years have beea about 
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forty nine millions of dollars, and, at this very day, 
in visiting our mines, we see atthe farthest depths 
the very coal and iron brought to the mouth on 
tracks of British iron, manufactured in Britain and 
sent tous from a distance of three thousand miles. 
This dependance is deplorable, and ought to cease 
forever, and we should rescue ourselves from such a 
costly humiliation. We owe it to ourselves, not thus 
to throw away the bounties of providence, which, in 
these materials, have blessed us with profusion whol- 
ly unknown elsewhere. 


The sphere of demand for iron is daily increasing. 
The time has come when nothing but iron roads will 
satisfy the impatience of travelers, and the competi- 
tion of trade. The time is approaching when iron 
ships will supply the place of our present heavy, 
short lived and inflammable structures of wood, We 
shall not long be content to cover our houses with 
strips of wood under the name of shingles, prepared 
for the first spark, if we can have low priced iron; in 
which event, too, the present pavements of our towns 
will be superseded by footways of iron. 

England boasts that her coal and iron have given 
her the power of four hundred millions of men, and 
impelled those manufactures which have made us 
and the rest of-the world her debtors; and why, I 
now ask, should not we, with at least equal advan- 
tages, make them the instruments of our complete in- 
dependence? Why not be prepared for every con- 
tingency,and by producing within ourselves sufficiesit 
quantities of this indispensable metal for our own 
use, relieve ourselves from a degrading dependance, 
liable to be disturbed, and the supply cut short by 
accidental circumstances? Let us, for we can, be 
rich in the necessaries of life, and we can afford to 
import our luxuries, for in case of war or civil com- 
motion we can do without them. 


To begin this great work no time should be lost, 
and no time is more proper than the present. We 
have bought too much from foreign nations, and have 
indulged with a childish excess in all the luxurious 
follies of the old world. And where has this led us? 
During the last ten years we have imported about 
one hundred and eighteen millions of dollars worth of 
silks, and more than forty one millions of dollars 
worth of wines and spirits, making an aggregate of 
one hundred and fifty nine millions of dollars for ar- 
ticles of the merest luxury. If we had been able to 
barter for these the grain and iron within our reach, 
we might have made our industry some apology for 
our extravagance, but during that time the produc- 
tions of our farms were vigorously excluded from the 
British market, and we imported more than eighty 
four million of dollars worth of iron! Here, then, 
are— 





Payment for silks, of $118,000 000 
Wines and spirits, of 41,000,000 
For iron, 84,000,000 

Makingasumof $243,000,000 


paid in fact for things we should have supplied our- 
selves, or have dispensed with altogether. The ba- 
lance of trade has been immensely against us, and 
that portion of it which we do not now owe has been 
paid ir specie, and now people turn up their eyes in 
astonishment, and cry out—oh what a currency!—Oh 
what a lack of money! Where is it? Gone to satis- 
fy the demands against us in foreign countries. 
What, shall it be said of the United States, possess. 
ing as it does ali the elements necessary to constitute 
the greatest nation on the globe, that she is depend- 
ant on foreign nations? Will the people of the Union 
permit this direct stigma to rest upon their character 
es a nation? We cannot believe it—the shallow 
sopbisms of the advocates of “ free trade” to the con- 


We will here present some statistical facis as to the 
iron product of our country. It is estimated that the 
whole value of-iron made in the United States in 
1840, was twenty two million seven hundred and se- 
venty eight thousand six hundred and thirty five dol. 
lars. The amount paid for labor in making this 
quantity, fifteen million five hundred and eighty five 
thousand seven hundred and thirty dollars. The 
amount of agricultural products consumed by the la- 
borers, nine millions seven hundred and forty one 
thousand one hundred and sixty six dollars. Amount 
of capital employed, twenty eight million four hun- 
dred and thirty two thousand one hundred and thirty 
one dollars. The foregoing relates only to cast iron. 
Iron manufactured, in value, twenty five million se- 
ven hundred and sixty five thousand three hundred 
and thirty dollars. Amount for labor, fifteen million 
seven hundred and sixty two thousand nine hundred 
and ninety dollars. Agricultural products consumed, 
eleven million seven hundred and twenty six thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty six dollars. Capital 
employed, thirty million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The number of individuals, including the fami- 
lies of the laborers, dependant upon this interest, two 
hundred and fifty se,en thousand and twenty five. 

It will be seen by the above that the iron interest 
of our country is far from inconsiderable. It is so 
large that it ought to receive the fostering encou- 
ragement of our government, for if our present esta- 
blishments are compelled to fall, either through the 
peryersity of his accidency John Tyler or by any 
other means, the skill in the art already acqu‘ced 
will be lost, and men will be slow to engage again in 
a business, the remembrance of which will be associ- 
ated with disaster and ruin, even should war or any 
other cause call for its resuscitation, 

The protection contempiated by the tariff bill now 
before congress will, we doubt not, fully sustain these 
establishments, and encourage this interest. If that 
bill fails it will not be because the representatives of 
a free people, in whom all legislative power is of 
right vested, have not discharged their duty. The 
bill is now passing through the house, article by ar- 
ticle, and our public servants are indefatigable in so 
framing it as to attain perfectly the beneficial ends 
contemplated. If this is defeated, through prejudice 
and brutal obstinacy, let the blame rest where it be- 
longs. The paralysed state of our country, and the 
utter prostration of manufactures call loudly on go 
vernment for some act that will revive the drooping 
spirits of the manufacturer, mechanic and farmer. 





The agricultural products of the country must not | 
rot on the hands of the farmer; and let encourage. | 
ment be extended to the mechanics and manufactur-| 
ers, a healthy circulation will ensue, and we shal! 
return again to the times of the administration of 
John Q. Adams, when the country was flourishing 
and happy under a high tariff. We must have one, 
both for protection and revenue. We must either be 
taxed directly to meet the expenses of government, 
or we must levy duties on foreign importations. 
There is no alternative in the matter, for, even if the 
land distribution bill should be repealed, this resource 
would only be temporary, and at the best afford but 
partial relief. The fact is, we must sooner or later 
meet the dilemma, a tariff for revenue and protection 
or direct taxation. E. G. 8, 





DOING AS OTHER PEOPLE Do. 





(Concluded.) 


Various efforts were now made to reduce their 
weekly expenses, down to the minimum standard of 
eight dollars. Sometimes it would seem tc fall below 
that, but again it would swell beyond it in spite of 
every effort. At the expiration of the fourth month 
from the time the sofa was bought, they had managed 








by the closest economy to lay up twenty dollars. 


About this time, on returning from a visit to a friend, 
Mrs. Foster, who was too fond of contrasting her own 
condition with that of others, said— 

“‘T am really almost ashamed {o go out, sometimes, 
Henry, I’ve never had a silk dress since we were 
married. But other women can have them. There 
was Mrs. Jones, who called in tonight where we 
were visiting, had a beautiful black silk, and so had 
Mrs. Maxwell, and their husbands are only mechan- 
ics, and earn no more than youdo. Mrs. Hamilton 
has two silk dresses, a light and a dark one, and has, 
besides, a beautiful cashmere shawl, and lace col- 
lars, and I don’t know whatall. And I hav’nt got 
any thing. I think you might get me one silk dress 
in your life.” 

“ But how in the world am I to get it for you Han- 
nah, without the money.” 

“* We've got twenty dollars laid up, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know; but I need not tell you, that that is 
to go towards paying for the sofa, and the money will 
be due in two months.” 

“In two months! Oh, we can easily save enough 
in that time to pay for the sofa. Four dollars a week 
will be thirty-two dollars. I only want twelve for 
the dress, and that will leave eight out of the twenty 
we have now, and eight added to thirty two will make 
forty. If you pay him forty, punctually, you needn’t 
fear but that he will wait willingly enough for the 
other five, a week or two.”’ 

nt But we hav’nt saved four dollars a week, Han- 
nah. 

“* Yes, but we can do it, and must do it.” 

“Can’t you wait a Itttle while longer, Hannah? 
You have done without a silk dress for a good many 
years, and, surely, you might get along still, unti? 
our_things are all paid for.” 

But Mrs. Foster could not listen to the voice of rea- 
son. Other people had siik dresses, and she felt 
“ mean,” as she expressed it, whenever she went out 
any where. Twelve dollars were, therefore, expend- 
ed for a black dress, and two more to get it made. 
This reduced the reserved fund of twenty dollars 
down to the sum of six dollars. 

Week after week now passed rapidly, and in spite 
of every effort to save money, the wages of Mr. Fos- 
ter melted away like snow in the warm sun light. 
Finally, the time came when the sofa must be paid 
for, and they were only thirty dollars made up. But 
ten of this sum had to go for a month’s rent which 
fell due at the same time. Twenty, then, were all 
that Mr. Foster could raise, and the price of the sofa 
was forty-five dollars. 

“ Reaily, Hannah, I don’t know what I shall do 
about this! I cannot bear the thought of not paying 
oi Brace for his sofa on the day that the money is 

ue. 

“ But I wouldn’t trouble myself about it Henry. If 
you can’t, you can’t, and Mr. Brace will have to do 
as other people do.” 

** How is that?” 

“ Why wait for his money until you can give it to 
him. He’ll no doubt be glad to get twenty dollars 
down, and trust you for the balance.” 

‘He has trusted alreay six months, and now his 
money is due according to contract.” 

* Well, it’s no use to trouble yourself about it. Pay 
him twenty dollars, and give kim the four dollars a 
week that we save. That will sooon pay him off.” 

“ But we don’t save four dollars a week.” 

“Yes, but we can though, and we must.” 

** T am not so sure, Hannah.” 

“But Tam. Other people who get no more than 
we do can live comfortably, and buy a great many 
nice things; and there is no reason why we may not 
do the same.” 

This was a silencing argument. Still it was to 
Henry Foster a profound mystery how Mr. Hamilton 
and others could make an appearance so far beyond 
his own, and yet receive no higher wages. With a 
keen sense of shame and reluctance, he proceeded to 
the shop of Mr. Brace on the day the money for the 
sofa was due, and thus accosted the cabinet, maker— 

‘IT regret exceedingly, Mr. Brace, that I cannot 
pay you all the money that is due for the sofa that I 
bought from you six months ago. I have only twenty 
dollars now, but you shall have the rest in a few 
weeks.” ; 

‘*T regret it also, Mr. Foster,” the cabinet maker 
replied—‘‘for I have a note to pay to-morrow, and 
calculated on you as certainly as if I had the money 
in my own hands. But, we must only do the best 
we can. You will have to give me your note at 
thirty days for the balance, upon which I have no 
doubt that I can raise the money.” 

This was so reasonable a proposition that Mr. Fos- 
ter could not object to it, accordingly gave his note 
for twenty-five dollars at the time, proposed. His 
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arrangement brought a temporary relief of mind. 
Four weeks, however, soon around, and not- 
withstanding the promised economy, ten dollars only 
had been saved, and that sum would be due for rent 
in a few days. The landlord was punctual, and Fos- 
ter had not the heart to tell him that he must wait. 
His bill as a ingly paid. Three days afterward, 
the note given to Brace fell due, and there was not 
a dollar to meet it. The amount was only twenty- 
five dollars, but that was an important sum when de- 
manded, ani the debtor not able to produce it. With 
the bank notice in his hand, Foster was driven at last 
to call upon the cabinet maker. 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Brace,” he said, “but really, I 
cannot pay this note to day.” 

Mr. Brace smiled, ani replied— 

* T have no control over it, Mr. Foster. I passed 
it away to Mr. Strong the broker.” 

“Do you think that he will give me a little more 
time on it?” asked the debtor. 

“Tam sure | do not know Mr. Foster. Perhaps he 
will. You had better go and see him any how.” 

Acting upon this advice, Henry Foster went, though 
with great reluctance, to the office of Strong. 

‘You have a small note of mine,” he said, in a 
hesitating tone. 

“ Well?” was the quick and somewhat harsh inter- 


* 1 am not able to pay it to-day, sir.” 
“Then why did you give it? No man ought to 
ive his note without a certainty of paying it when it 
falls due.” 

“I thought I could pay it, and intended paying it, 
but | have been disappointed.” 

“Well. What do you want?” 

“T want you to let me have a little more time.”’ 

“ How much.” 

“ A month.” 

“ If you will pay me three dollars I will extend the 
time for another month.” 

“O yes; I willdo that!” Foster said, instantly re- 
lieved at the idea of ‘getting a whole month’s respite 
on tweaty-five dollars, for the the small! sum of three 
dollars. 

* I will come in and arrange it in the course of an 
hour,” he said: and thea returned to his shop and ob- 
tained an advance on that week’s wages of the 
amount needed. This wads paid to the broker, and 
the note renewed. 

But trouble was only beginning. Twenty-four dol- 
lars for the cane-seat chairs became due three days 
after—an! the chair-maker’s bill came in promptly. 

ro cannot really pay this for a week or two,” he 
said. 

“T want money very badly, and the time upon 
which you bought them is up,” was the reply. 

“I know itis. And I regret very much that I can- 
not pay you, but so it is.” 

A pause ensued, in which the chairmaker had hard 
thoughts about Mr. Foster, an\ Mr. Fosier had mor- 
tifying thoughts in relation to himself. 

“ Well, what is to be done?” at length asked the 
chairmaker, in a tone that touched acutely the feel- 
ings of Mr. Foster. 

“ Really, I do not know. 
to give it to you soon.” 

“ How soon? Name a time.” 

“That is hard todo.” And Foster looked thought- 
fall and troubled. 

“Can you pay me in a month?” 

“T will try.” 

“Will you give me your note at thirty days?” 

“ Certainly.” 

And the note was given. A temporary relief of 
min! followed this arrangement, soon, however, to 
be succeeded by gloom and desponiency. 

As was to have been expected, both of the notes 
fell due at a time when there wes no money to pay 
them. Here, then, was more trouble. It so happen- 
ed that the last note, like the first, had been sold to 
Mr. Strong the broker. The second due-day of the 
note given for the balance on the sofa, came round 
first. After a good deal of apparent reluctance, the 
broker agreed to renew, for thirt —_ longer, for 
four dollars, which sum was paid. n the second 
note, he seeme:l less willing to give an extension, but 
finally agreed to do so for four dollars more. To pa 
these two sums, and the rent, which had again fallen 
due, Foster had to take the small! sum he had been 
able to save, and get also an advance of a week’s 
wages. 

Little real pleasure did he derive from his sofa, 
chairs, and carpet. A few months before, all had 
been contentment. He then owed nothing, and had 
no real want ursupplied. Now, he knew not a mo- 
ment’s enjoyment. The most that he could possi- 
bly save out of his wages, was two dollars a week, 


I hope that I shall be able 


| and at the rate he was now paying interest on his 
two notes, even if he should be permitted to renew 
them, all of that amount would be regularly consum- 
ed. The prospects were gloomy, more especially as 
the new carpet was soon to be paid for. 

About two weeks before the time when the next 
ordeal had to be passed through, Foster came home 
from his. work one evening, with a sadder face than 
usual. 

“ What do you think, Hannah?” he said. “ All of 
poor Hamilton’s things have been taken and sold for 
debt!” 

“Oh no!” ejaculated Mrs. Foster, her face grow- 
ing pale with an instinctive fear. 

“It is true, Hannah. I am told that he is behind. 
hand three or four hundred dollars.” 

“ It isn’t possible !” 

“I have always wondered how he and several 
others whom we know, could afford to live as they 
did, and their wages no more than mine. In his case, 
at least, I now understand it perfectly. He has lived 
beyond his means.” 

rs. Foster was silent—for she felt that, through 
her persuasion, her husband had been induced to im- 
itate their example, and go beyond his means. For 
some time past, she had ceasel to take the delight in 
her new furniture that she at first experienced. 
The consciousness of being in debt, and in debt with 
little hope of paying, preyed upon her husband’s 
mind, and his uncomfortable state was very naturally 
superiniduced upon her. More than once had she re- 
gretted the influence that had been exercised by her 
in reference to the sofa, chairs, etc; but it was too 
late for regret to be of any avail. 

Time passed on, and brought the whole amount 
due by Foster within the compass of three days. 
That amount was nearly one hundred dollars. he 
felt that it was utterly impossible to pay it; and even 
if he were to get the debt regularly renewed, the 
enormous interest charged by the broker would more 
than equal the principal within a year. 

The trial at last came upon him. The rent fell 
due first. He had just ten dollars, and that was paid. 
Next came the note of twenty-five dollars. After 
some debate in his mind, he determined not to cal! 
upon the broker, but to let the note be protested. 
hat consequence of course resulted. He was served 
with a protest—and three days after with another. 
Then came the bill for carpets, and as it had become 
known that he had suffered two notes to be protested, 
the demand was urgent. 

The broker, however, generally did his business in 
a summary manner. Warrants were issued against 
Foster, which had to be answered. 

“ What shall I donow?” heasked himself. “Give 
security? No—that will neverdo. What have other 
people to do with * debts? I will not ask any onc 
to go my security. I will stand or fall alone. 

“Hannah, I have been warranted to-day for that 
sofa and them chairs,” he said. 

‘* Warranted, Henry!” Mrs. Foster ejaculated, 
turning pale. 

“Yes, I have been warranted!” and he clenched 
his teeth hard together, for it was a severe trial to 
his natural feelings. 

Mrs. Foster gave way to tears, and self-reproaches. 

‘It is all my fault,” she said. ‘‘ But what shall 
we do Henry?” 

‘* We must do as other people do,” 

* And how is thatt” 

“* Sell off our things and pay ourdebts! You were 
anxious to do as Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton did, and 
that is what they have done; and it is what other 
pledo, who, like us, have been so foolish as to live 
beyond their means. 

rs. Foster did not rep!y, but she felt keenly the 
rebuke. In the course of the next week, under an 
execution, which followed a confession of the judg- 
ment rendered against him, Henry Foster’s sofa 
chairs, and carpets, with his pair of tables and look- 
ing-glasses were sold at public auction. Happily for 
him, they brought just enough to pay off the claims 
against him, and make him a free man once more. 
The old carpets were put down, and the old chairs 
were replaced; but the tables and looking-glass were 
gone. Still Mrs. Foster’s heart was lighter than it 


Henry replied. 


y| had been for some time. 


“‘T am tired of doing as other people do,” she said, 
with a subdued, half smile, to her husband, when 
quiet was again restored. 

‘* And so am I, Hannah—heartly tired. Getting 
fine furniture on trust, like other people, may be plea- 
sant enough—but having it sold for debt, like other 
people, is not quite so pleasant a part of the affair.” 

“Not quite,” was Mrs. Foster's simple response. 
From that time, she was a wiser woman. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


AMERICAN PATENTS ISSUED IN JANUARY. 

1. Edwin W. Jackson, Albany, N. Y., for a mode 
of graduating the velocity of moving bodies. 

2. Elmund Warren, of New York, for an improve: 
ment in the horse power for driving machinery. 

3. Russell Evartz, Madison, Conn., for improve 
ments in the apparatus for steering boats. 

4. Chubbuck & Briggs, Wareham, Mass., for im- 
provements in the blast furnaces for smelting iron 
ores, with bituminous or with anthracite coal. 

5. Holmes & Pedrick, Charlestown, Mass.,fora ma- 
chine for cutting raw hides or leather into strips for 
making ropes. 

6. William Duff, Baltimore, for an improvement in 
eprings Sor railroad cars, locomotives and other vehi- 
cles. 





7. John Wilder, New York, for a method of ope- 
rating the working valves of steam engines. 

8. Pierre Désiré Henry, New Orleans, La., for an 
hydraulic wheel for raising water. 


9. John A. Whitford, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., for 
improvements in railroad cars. 

10. Truman Walcot, Stow, Mass., for a shingle 
culling machine. 

11. Calvin Olds, Marlborough, Vt., for an improve- 
ment in the seed drill, or corn planter. 


12. Benjamin P apnea Roxbury, Mass. for an 
improvement in the ergand lamp. 

13. Solomon C. Batchelor, Cincinnati, O., for a 
safety barge and army boat. 


14. Aaron Clarke, Greenwich, Ct., for driviug ma- 
chinery by the foot. 

15. George 8. Hacket, Charleston, 8. C., for an 
improved manner of constructing railroad car bodies. 

16. Samuel Sawyer, Boston, Mass., for an improv- 
ed door spring. 

17. Edwin M, Chaffee, Cambridgeport, Mass., for 
a method of manufacturing balls of caoutchouc, or In- 
dia rubber. 

18. Elizabeth Adams, Boston, Mass., for improve- 
ments in corsets. 

19. Thomas B. Smith, St. Louis, Mi., for a method 
of forming ice. 

. Martin Robbins, Hollidaysburg, Pa., for a me- 
thod of moving the index on a weighing apparaturs, or 
scales. 

21. Welsh & Linacree, Albany, N. Y., for an im- 
provement in the fire escape. 

22. Aaron A. Tentler, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
draughting and culting ladies’ dresses. 

23. R. and G. Boninger, Baltimore, Md., for a pro- 
cess of manufacturing sulphate of alumine. 

24. John A. Whitiord, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., for 
an improvement in the corn sheller. 

25. Thomas Conklin, Woodville. Miss., for an im. 
provement in the machine for making bricks from 
tempered clay. 

26. Robert S. Harris, Wilmington, Del., for a ma. 
chine for heading spikes. 

27. Normand Smith, Hartford, Ct., for an improve. 
ment in dampers or valves in chimney flues. 

28 L. and F. B. Stevens, New York for work. 
ing the valves of steam engines. 

29. William R. Hopkins, Geneva, N. Y. for im. 
provements in the barometer. 

30. Charles Willis, Chelsea, Mass. for an improve. 
ment in the corn sheller. 

31. James H. Patterson, New York, for an im. 
provement in the manner of forming blocks of wood 
for paving streets. 

32. John Nelson, Jefferson, O., for an improve. 
ment in the domestic spinner for spinning wool. 

33. Ichabod Lindsey, Charlestown, Mass. for an 
improvement in the curriers’ beam. 

34. Theophilus Goodwin, of Exeter, N. H., fora 
fire alarm. 

35. Isaac M. Moss, of Philadelphia, Penn., for an 
improvement in the ink stand, 

36. Joshua Shaw, for an improvement in the man- 
ner of fockenene fire arms. 

37. Thos. - Smith, Alexandria, D. C., for an 
improvem¢ nt in the brick press. 

38. Isaac Damon, Northampton, Mass., for an im, 
provement in the gridiron for boriling meat. 

39. James P. Osborn, Reddington, N. J. foran im. 
provement in the machine for stretching horse collars. 

40. E. and A. Crane, Lowell, Mass., fer improve. 
ments in the carding machine. ; 

41. Jeremiah M. Reed, Middlefield N. Y, for an 
improvement in the endless chain horse power. 
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Original. . 
THE MERCHANT AND MECHANIC. 
A story containing “‘ more trath than poetry,’’ 
IN TWO PARTS-——PART II. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 

“ They fall, like Lucifer, never to rise again.”—Shaks- 
I like to be the hope of the forlorn, 

To raise the humble and bring down the proud; 
Worth makes the man, no matter where he’s born, 

His deeds will pluck him from the vulgar crowd, 
And will exalt him to the sun of fame, 
Fixing, for aye, bis family and name. 


Here, I cannot refrain from thinking on 

The transient state of every mortal thing; 
There ’s not a joy to be relied upon, 

More than the bright sun of the changing spring, 
Which will shine out and tempt us with its view, 
Till floods of rain shall wet our garments through ! 


Where is Napoleon, Europe’s god of war? 
Fallen to the dust, from Fame’s proud pyramid; 
After he shook the nations, near and far, 
And acts beyond the might of mortal did, 
Into a grassless, rocky island hurled, 
Bebold the ambitious terror of the world! 


The Macedonian conqueror, who made 

Kings bow to him where’er bis chariot rolled, 
Who awed the nations with his lifted blade, 

Until bis coffers groaned with captared gold; 
'T is said, when fortune changed the scene, a slave 
Mixed th’ dire draught that sa nk him to the grave! 


The very best cf life is “ vanity” — 
The preacher said so centuries ago— 
Our wisest acts are but insanity, 
And our proud reasonings eud in doubt below. 
Kind reader, be not angry at my rhymes, 
I own they 're poor—but then they suit the times. 


Posts, alas! are very often made 

The sport of fortune; in this changing scene 
‘We all of us shall find she is a jade 

Shifiing her love as oft as Egypt's queen; 
To hold her smile I think that we should have 
Aan equal task with he who chained the wave! 


Even I have suffered by ber wanton tricks, 
Which I can ne’er forget—(I wish I could;) 
My hope, it seems, was buiit on “ rotten sticks,’’ 
And so broke dowu full soon, and now, I would 
Rebuild my airy castles—but, alas! 
They fall to earth when raised, and break like glass. 


I wish to leave my name upon the earth, 
Tho’ I'll not do as did the Ephesian fool, 
Nor will I jump into old Ztna’s moatb, 
Because I fear that fame would never cool; 
Its raging fires would but consume my veins, 
And leave me nought but surrow for my pains. 
Why, I shall live with “ Hadibras"*—there’s fame 
In this; I think 1’m rather fortunate, 
* Since, ravished with the whistlings of a name," 
There is some chauce to spite the rascal Fate, 
As Iam certain “ Butler”* will be known 
When my poor grave shall be with grass o'ergrown. 


The antients tell about a tree that grew 

Upon the border of a river fair, 
Whose fruit was very beautiful to view, 

But, bitten, left you nought bat asbes there! 
I’m apt to think ‘his tree was meant for pleasure, 
To settle it, just now, I have not leisure. 


Some foolish ones will make a wondrous stir, 
Setting men together by the ears. 
If you should ask why it shuld so occur, 
It is for “ pure Religion,” it appears! 
They arm themselves for war, by creeds enticed, 
Cut one anothers throats, and talk of—Christ ! 


Like Cromwell, whose aspiring spirit longed 
For power—omnipotent before a fight; 
When any statesman to his presence thronged 
For orders, he was mostly out of sight, 
“ Seeking the Lord,” (he said,) that ’s a good way, 
He's not the first cut throat that learned to pray! 


If 1 know what religion is, I say 
That their opinions can’t with mine agree; 
I tell them they have taken the wrong way, 
Aad that in them religion cannot be; 
Where pride and fell ambition plant their stain 
Religion fies, or leaves an empty name! 


* Samuel Butler, anthor of the celebrated poem, “ Hadibras.” 





“ Oh, | could play the woman with my eyes,” 
As says immortal Shakspeare in Mocbeth; 
If sorrow could be stayed by tears and sig! s, 
Mine should not cease till they were dark in death; 
But tears, like every human thing, are vain, 
So let us dry the fountains of the drain ! 


It was some years, we ’II call it eight or ten, 
When our mechanic to the city came; 
Haviog some little business amony men, 
He sojourned at this mart of wealth and fame; 
Not having pressing “ calls’ bis mind to lure, 
He entered public mansions, rich and poor. 


One day, for purpose good, our bero went 
Unto the alms house; ’t is a siracture fair, 
Where almost every grade, together blent, 
Reside, and get their portioned living there. 
* * . * a * * * . * = 
. *” * * + a . . o ” 


While passing mid the motley multitude, 
His quick eyes rested on a lady's faces 
He thought, (and thinking is by means rude,) 
She had seen days that shone with better grace; 
Tho’ now the “ winter of her discontent,” 
Her wealth and beauty too had nearly spent. 


Politely he accosted her, the tale 
Is quickly told—she was a lonely one, 
A widow, poor and friendiess, sad and pale, 
With pone to lean on save a helpless son! 
Her husband had lost all by wreck at sea, 
And won on shore a gambler’s destiny ! 


He had escaped from death upon the deep, 
But cn the land he went a wanderer; 

His friends despised the poor, so would pot keep 
His company. His lady, as tor her, 

She had no trade or calling, so to gain 

Even a living now was less than vain. 


Pride must not bow! the husband staked his all, 
And fortune smiling, he many a dollar won. 
So lived he, but his end was Satan's fall, 
Without a hope—the dreadful deed was done; 
His child was beggared, his wife without bread, 
A pistol flashed---the gambier’s spirit fled! 


But the despised mechanic, what of him? 

He came, as comes an angel from above, 
He saw, he knew, his eye with tears was dim, 
Was this the being who refused his love ? 
It was! but yet his noble heart inclined 

To pity her, and all of human kind, 


He told “ his Mary” all this hapiess tale, 
She with true woman’s tender heartedness 
Took to ber home the wretched widow pale, 
And smiled away the tear of deep distress; 
This proves, I think, the poor, if not in parts, 
Are equal with the rich, in point of hearls ! 


Bat sorrow and misfortune did arrest 
Life’s tender springs within the widow's heart; 
She died, and with ber parting prayers sbe blest 
Those who bad done for her the noblest part: 
Proclaiming thus aloud to all, that MIND 
Is only worthy---in the human kind! 





THE CAMBRIDGE LEATHER DRESSER. 





BY GEORGE B. EMERSON. 





For many years, and many times in a year, I have 
passed by the shop, of a deligent, industrious mechan- 
ic, whom I have often seen busy at his trade, with his 
arms bare, hard at work. His industry and steadi- 
ness have been successful, and he has gained a com. 
petency. But he still remains wisely devoted to his 
trade. During the day, you may see him at his work, 
or chatting with his neighbors. Atnight he sits down 
in his little parlor, by his quiet fire side, anu enjoys 
the company of his friends. And he has the must 
extraordinary collection of friends that any man in 
New England can boast of. William H. Prescot goes 
out from Boston, and talks with him about Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Washington Irving comes from New 
York, and tells him the story of the wars of Grenada, 
and the adventurous voyage of ‘Columbus, or the le- 
gan of the Sleepy Hollow, or the tale of the Broken 
Heart. George Bancroft sits down him him, and 
points out on a map the colonies and settlements of 
America, their circumstances and facts, and gives 
him the early history of liberty. Jared Sparks comes 
down from Cambridze, and reads to him the Jetters 
of Washington, and makes his heart glow with horoic 
deeds of that godlike man, for the cause of his coun- 





try. Or, if he is in the mood for poetry, his neigh. 
bor, W. Allston, the great painter, steps in and tells 
him a story—or repeats to him lines of poetry. Bry. 
aut comes, with his sweet wood-notes, which he 
learned among the green hills of Berkshire. And 
kichard H. Dana, father and son, come, the one to 
repeat grave, heart-stirring poetry, the other to speak 
of his two years before the mast. Or, if this mechanic 
is in a speculative mood, Professor hiteheock comes 
to talk to him of all the changes that have befallen 
the soil of Massachusetts, since the fiood or before— 
or Professor Epsy tries to predict a storm. Nor is 
his acquaintance confined to his own country. In bis 
grave hours, he sends for Sir John Herschel ‘from 
across the ocean, and he comes and sits down and 
discourses eloquently upon the wonders of the vast 
creation, of all the worlds that are poured upon our 
sight by the glories of a starry night. Nor is it 
across the stormy ocean of the blue wave alone that his 
friends come to visit him: but across the darker and 
wider ocean of time, come the wise and the good, the 
eloquent and the witty, and sit down by his table, and 
discourse with him as long as he wishes to listen. 
That eloquent, blind old man of Scio, with beard de. 
scending to his girdle, still blind, but still eloquent, sits 
down with him; and, as he sang almost three thou- 
sand years ago among the Grecian isles, sings the 
war of Troy, or the wanderings of the sage Ulysses. 
The poet of the human heart comes from the banks 
of the Avon, and the poet of Paradise from his small 
garden-house in Westminister; Burns from his cot- 
tage on the Ayr, and Scott from his dwelling by the 
Tweed: and, any time three years past, may have 
been seen by his fireside, a man who ought to have 
been a hero with school-boys, for no one ever so felt 
for them; a man whom so many of your neighbors in 
Boston lately strove in vain to see—Charles Dickens. 
In the midst of such friends, our friend the leather 





dresser lives a happy, and respected life, not less res- 


pected, and far more kappy, than if any uneasy am- 
bition had made him a Representative in Congress, 
or a Governor of a State; and the more respected and 
happy, that he disdains not to labor in an hunorable 
calling. 

My young friends, this is no fancy sketch. Many 
who hear me now as well as I do, Thomas Dowse, 
of Cambridgenort, and many have seen his choice and 
beautiful library. But I suppose there is no one here 
who knows a neighbor of his, who had in his early 
years the same advantages, but who did not improve 
them—who never gained this love of reading, and 
who now, in consequence, instead of living this hap- 
py and desirable life, wastes the eveings in low com- 
pany, or taverns, or dozes them away by his own 
fire. Which of those lives will you lead! They are 
both before you. 





A FAIR OFFER. 





Make a full estimate of all you owe, and of all that 
is owing to you. Reduce the same to rote. As fast 
as you collect, pay over to those you owe; if you 
can't collect renew your notes every year and get the 
best security you can. Go to business deligently, and 
be industrious—lose no time; waste no idle moments 
—be very prudent and economical in all things—dis- 
card all pride but the pride of acting justly and well— 
be faithful in your duty to God, by regular an! hearty 
prayer, morning and night—attend church and meeting 
regularly every Sunday, and “do unto all men as you 
would they should do unto you.’’ If you are too 
needy in your own circumstances, to give the poor, 
do whatever else you have in your power to do for 
them cheerfully—but if you can, always help the 
worthy poor and unfortunate. Pursue this course 
diligently and sincerely for seven years, and, if you 
are not happy, comfortable, and independent in your 
circumstances, come to me and I will pay all your 
debts.—Dr. Franklin. 





HINTS TO MECHANICS. 





Avoid giving long credits even to your best custom- 
ers. A man who can pay rem f will not thank you 
for delay, and a slack, doubtful paymaster is not too 
valuable a customer to dun sharply and seasonably. 

A fish may as well attempt to live without water, 
or man without air, as a mechanic without punctuali- 
ty and promptness in collecting, and paying his debis. 
It is a mistaken and ruinous policy to attempt to keep 
or get business by delaying collections. When you 
lose a slack paymaster from your books, you only lose 
the chance of losing your money; and there is no man 
who pays more money to lawyers than he who is 
least prompt in collecting for himself. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1842. 





iG A part of our last week’s issue was a little at 
fault. The reader was prolmbly enabled to trace 
the pages by the folios at the top of each, though 
some may have been puzzled todo so. The ac- 
cident will lead to vigilance in future. 





&% We shall be compelled to overhaul a few 
newspaper agents to whom this paper was former- 
ly sent, for their remissness in neglecting to settle 
their accounts. It may serve to put other publish- 
ers on their guard. It is proposed to begin with 
J. W. Davis of Lowell, and wind up with some 
nearer home. 





TO OUR READERS—THE MECHANICS. 





We intend issuing, some time during the ensu- 
ing week, an extra, to be sent to our subscribers 
and to all other mechanics whose names we can 
procure. This exira will contain, besides other 
matter, an appeal to the mechanics of this state 
and of the Union, in bebalf of our paper, together 
with the call for a state convention some time in 
August next. It is time the mechanics awake to 
their true interests, and it is high time they should 
by vigorous effort let the world know their impor- 
tance as a class and as cilizens. Association and 
vigorous and combined efforts can alone place the 
artisans of America in that rank to which they are 
entitled, and it is time some effeclive measures 
were taken. Action, ac'rrow, ACTION must be 
our watchword, fellow mechanics, if we do any 
thing to purpose. We have talked and argued 
long enough, and now the first steps must be tak- 


the workshop.” Preparations are making on a 
large scale for the accommodation of every thing 
that miay be offered, and we hope to see a gather- 
ing of the products of industry from the uttermost 
parts of the state, to this great fair. Any informa- 
tion that may be wanted by those having articles 
to offer, may be obtained of Mr. T. B. Wakeman, 
corresponding secretary, at the repository of the 
Institute, New York. 





HEAT AND COLD. 





Take courage now each frozen soul, 
The ice is melting at the pole. 

Aye, and the fishes, too, in the bottom of the 
sea, are beginning to sweat, and Frothingham’s 
soda fountain is drawn out before night, and mer- 
chants’ clerks on the north side of State street loll 
at the back windows and wonder how the thermo- 
meter stands, and ice merchants are welcome vi- 
siters, and the man who waters the streets despairs 
that it doesn’t rain, and the organs of the editor’s 
brain become wilted, and he brandisheth ihe scis- 
sors with weakened nerves, and fat cooks are me- 
tamorphosed into running brooks, beaux and with- 
out belles sigh like furnaces, and the eyes of lovers 
wax lustreless in their sockets. Hfeu, gloria! 
| how hot itis! What a season to philosophise in. 
| How «lo we derive consolation from the knowledge 
that in the equatorial regions the natives thereof 
constantly endure a heat infinitely more intense 
than that which we experience in the very hottest 
of the short period which constitutes our summer. 
It is there that the earth produces those vegetable 
monsters which she yields no where else. With 
us, who dwell without the tropics, the extremes of 
heat and cold may be endured with a tolerable 
grace, since they are indispensable for the produc- 
tion of many of the necessaries and luxuries of 
life. If we cannot as readily point out the advan- 
tages of our rigorous winters, we may again «‘on- 
sole ourselves with the reflection that the severest 
of them is a positively mild and genial season 
when compared with those of many more northern 
countries. There the natives endure long months 
of unbroken gloom, such as we cannot adequately 





en; not timorously, but boldly and fearlessly. We 
must work a change in popular opinion, we must 
be heard socially, as important members of socie- 
ty, and break the bonds of caste and the barriers 
of prejudice, which still linger around the artisan, 
even in this free country. 'Wemust be heard direct- 
lyin our legislatures, state and national, not through 
the delicate-fingered mouth-piece of a whiskerado 
who is willing to serve the dear people, and the 
hard-handed mechanics at the rate of dollars 
per diem, and gain a comfortable subsistence at 
the expense of the credulity of the laborer. Out 
upon such pretensions and arrogance! Mecha- 
nics, what say you, shall this be? Having the 
power, shall we not exercise it—shall we not be 
heard and felt? Come, arouse ye, awake! It is 
no time for slumber! ‘‘ Now ’s the day, and 
now ’s the hour!’’ 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 





The 15th Annual Fair of the American Institute 
is advertised for the 10th of October at Niblo’s 
Garden. ‘Contributions, extraordinary in their 
workmanship, or growth, for exhibition and com- 
petition, are desired from all departments of in- 


picture to our imaginations; yet ure they cheerful, 
contented and uncomplaining beings. How un- 
philosophical, how ungrateful, then, to murmur at 
the temporary inconveniences occasioned by the 
variations of the seasons, which work our fu- 
ture good. The scorching rays of the sun which 
heat our pavements and brick walls till they glow 
most fervidly, are perfecting the crops of the farm- 
er, and bringing forward an abundant harvest to 
reward his toils and exposures. Our teeming mar- 
kets attest his genial influence, in the appearance 
of some new fruit daily, to refresh the sickly palate 
of the tender ones whoare brought up in the shade! 





SHADE TREES. 

Now has arrived the season that should remind 
the citizen of the utility of shade trees and impress 
it so effectually upon his mind that he does not 
forget it at the return of the season for transplant- 
ing. The merchant or mechanic who pursues his 
avocation within doors, is crisped as he steps forth 
to his dinner, begirt with buckram and padding, 
which the rule. of fashion impose, and very likely 
curses the source of light and heat as he plods his 





way down the shadeless streets, perspiring at eve- 


ry pore. He thinks only of his own discomfort, 
which he might in a great measure obviate, and 
forgets the bounties which the sun is bestowing 
upon the world beside, and himself in indirectly. 
Instead of murmuring, he should be admonished 
of the absence of a very necessary ornament to 
our streets, to the rearing of which his attention is 
thus forcibly directed. Shade trees are now offer- 
ed for sale in our markets in the spring, and their 
supply would be equal to any demand. If he lets 
his house, they render it a more desirable and 
therefore a more profitable location, for every one 





| must have had occasion to notice with admiration 
the pleasantness of the few houses in this city that 
| are embowered with trees. He who plants a tree 
is a public benefactor, and deserves to have his 
name engraven in brass upon a pillar of stone! 





ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE USEFUL 
ARTS—NO. II. 





The rude kind of mill described in our last was 
often used even by those who were acquainted 
with better. In the beginning of the last century 
a pair of these stones was dug up in Yorkshire, 
Eng., which were twenty inches in diameter. 
They were probably of Roman origin. How- 
ever, in the time of Vitruveus, both cattle and wa- 
ler mills were in use in Rome. The practice of 
employing slaves for the purpose, was, however, 
more agreeable to the tastes of the world’s con- 
querors, and we find many orders among their re- 
cords relating to mill slaves. Their water mills 
were usually built on their aqueducts, but when 
Vitiges besieged Belisarius in Rome, in 536, the 
latter in order to supply the city with flour, was 
obliged to anchor vessels in the stream, with a 
wheel between, which was turned by the tide. 
These mills, though heavy and slow, answered the 
intended purpose till the siege was raised. 

Wind mills, it is stated, were introduced into 
Europe by the crusaders on their return from the 
East; but these strange expeditions, although they 
may claim the honor of introducing many of the 
arts of life into Europe, cannot claim this, for 
| it is clear that they were known in Europe be- 
fore the Crusades began. They were the occasion 
of a dispute at the end of the fourteenth century, 
which illustrates curiously enough the manners of 
the times. The monks at Windshiem wished to 
erect a wind mill not far from Zwolt, but their 
measures for that purpose were arrested by the 
lord of Woedst, who declared that district in eve- 
ry respect under his control, and forbade their 
proceeding. The monks laid their case before the 
bishop of Utrecht, who, extremely incensed at 
this laical encroachment, maintained that the right 
to all the wind in the diocess was vested in his 
own person, and directed the monks to put up their 
mill whenever they pleased. 

The means of preparing bread, by a very easy 
and natural association, reminds of butter. That 
the antients were acquainted with the prepared 
substance we call butter, is by no means clear. 
If they were, it was not used as food, but as an 
ointment, or a medicine—probably as an emetic. 
It is mentioned in the scriptures, and is supposed 
by the best sacred critics to have been milk cream 
or some thick cream. It was evidently used for 
the purpose of bathing the feet, and is spoken of 
as a luxurious indulgence. It is described, but 
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not minutely, by Herodotus, and Strabo mentions 
it as being used by the Ethiopians, but how or for 
what purpose he does not say. Plutarch mentions 
that a Spartan lady paid a visit to Bernice, and 
one being perfumed with ointment and the other 
with butter, they openly expressed their disgust 
for each other. 

As we have said, flesh was not so essential an 
article of food in antient as in our times. It was 
served up only when there was a stranger present, 
and when the animal was to be slain, the business 
of preparing it always fell to the lot of the master 
of tle house, whatever his rank, king or peasant; 
and it is to be regretted that this kingly occupa- 
tion has ever been pursued on a more magnifi- 
cent scale, and that it has not been confined to 
domestic operations. As to the kinds of meat 
eaten, the bill of fare was quile as extensive as in 
more modern times, embracing among other deli- 
cacies the beautiful “‘ bug” the locust, which is 
in fact still used, though not as highly esteemed 
as formerly. A traveler in the last century re- 
marked to certain Arabs, that he wondered at 
their eating insects so disgusting; to which they 
replied, that it savored very much of affectation in 
a person who could swallow an oyster, to be 
startled at any thing in the way of eating. 

Among the Greeks, great were the varieties of 
bread, and the baker, then as now, was held in! 
high repute. A specimen of these choice prepar- 
ations will, probably, be enough for our readers— 
rather more than they would like to eat. One fa- 
vorite kind was flavored with poppy seed; another 
was made of flour, honey and oil; another of flour 
and water boiled, with a seasoning of pepper, cin- 
namon, saffron and cheese. 

The fishes too, were as closely connected with 
a taste for loaves as in the patriotism of modern 
politicians. The passion of the Athenians for fish 
was extreme. Two young Athenians were knight- 
ed on account of the excellent salt fish sold by 
their father. It was the food of the Greeks on all 
their military and naval expeditions—but we are 
sorry to say that the fish mongers were not exempt 





from the ordinary fate of human nature. Like all 
other bodies of men in republics, when they were 
weak nothing covld exceed their humility; but 
when, like the monopolizers on our rail roads and 
rivers, they felt that they had the comfort of the 
citizens completely in their power, the men of nets 
became an aristocratic class. A Greek writer ex- 
pressed his indignation ut their assumption, with 
an eloquence that bordered on the profane, saying 
that when he saw generals looking big he did not 
so much wonder, though he thought they might 
have more sense; but when he saw those execra- 
ble fish mongers strutting through the streets with 
their eye brows as high as the top of their heads, 
not deigning to look at any common mortal, he 
felt that he could die svoner than see so detestable 
a sight. 

The meats used by the Romans did not materi- 
ally differ from those approved by the Greeks. 
Some of the luxuries used by the former, such as 
puppies and the large white worm found in rotten 
wood, are now nearly obsolete, being used the one 
by the children of the sun, whom John Bull is en- 
deavoring to convince of the utility and benefits of 
opium, and the other by the enlightened inhabit- 
ants of New Holland. The snail, too, a very wnc- 
tious dish, doubtless, has also lost favor, and but 


few of our men of science would be content, bad 
as their table may be spread, with Pliny’s supper, 
**a barley cake, two eggs, three snails and a little 
wine.” The Romans, also, were in the habit of 
sewing up the eyes of their poultry, and cramming 
them with food in the dark, a practice which has 
prevailed in later times, and humanely killed their 
swine by passing a red hot spit through the body. 
The pig, however, could not reason bly complain, 
seeing the same treatment was extended by the 
‘* glorious’? Romans to the most refractory of their 
conquered nations—and what was good for man 
was certainly quite Goon enough for swine. Such 
ungentle practices were not peculiar to olden 
times, and we must not consider them as evidences 
of unkind feeling, since we find tender hearted old 
Isaac Walton directing the angler ‘‘ to use the liv- 
ing bait like a friend, and to put it upon his hook 
with the tenderest care.” A household receipt, 
published by our own sweet ancestors in 1660, will 
throw some light on this interesting subject. It 
is as follows: ‘‘take a goose, or duck, or some 
such lively creature, pull off all her feathers, only 
her head and neck must be spared; make a fire 
round about her so that the smoke may not choke, 
nor the fire burn her too soon; when she roasieth 
and consumeth inwardly, wet her head with a wet 
sponge, and when you see her giddy with running 
and begin to stumble, she is roasted enough. 
Take her up, set her before guests, and she will 
cry as you cut any part off from her, and will al- 
most be eaten up before she is dead; it is mighty 
pleasant to behold.” An agreeable entertainment 
truly! 

In the time of William the conqueror, the pea- 
cock was an important dish, for ornament and 
good cheer. The feathers were removed till the 
dish was cooked, when they were carefully restor- 
ed, the legs, feet and beak gilded, the tail spread, 
and in this state placed on the table, to be admired 
and eaten. Every child knows the fact, on autho- 
rity which no one of their number ever questioned, 
that pies containing living birds were served at the 
tables of the great; but though the words of the 
song expressly state that the birds were baked in 
a jie, we are happy to say there is every reason to 
believe that the pie was baked first, and the birds 
enclosed afterwards; in fact, on any other suppo- 
sition, their song would have ended before the 
the feast began. 

The assertion that the roast beef of old England, 
so well known in song, exisied in these early 
times only in poetical visions, may seem some- 
what strange to most of our readers, who have 
always regarded that sterling dish as coeval 
with John Bull’s national existence. But so it 
was, and the frugality of those olden times we can- 
not wish to return. Presuming our readers are 
not wholly indifferent to such concerns, we appeal 
to them as hungry and hearty men to say whether 
it is not quite as well that the lamented old times 
should return only in song; were the wish of those 
carpers who are perpetually doling their com- 
plaints on every thing modern, gratified, we ima- 
gine their strain would subside in a dying fall. 





JONES’S SILK REEL. 


The editor of the Statesman, at Marshall, Mich. 
inquires where the first and second guides are 
placed on the above machine, of which we gave 
an account in the 32d No. of our paper, ard how 











———— 





| the motion is communicated to the barrels. By 


looking at the cut which accompanies the article he 
will observe a small friction wheel on the right 
hand barrel ; there is a similar one on the inside 
of the other barrel, and both rest on the rim of the 
large wheel, and of course receive their motion 
from it. The two upright wires in front are the 
two guides, and the thread passes through the loop 
in the top of them. These are moved by a 
pin in the centre of the cross bar, that fits in 
the zigzag groove shown on the rim of the wheel, 
giving them a right and left motion, We neglect- 
ed to mention, that one of these machines may be 
seen at the Cultivator office in this city. 





NOTICE. 





Mr. G. VaNDENBURGH is our traveling agent 
for the river towns; subscribers who have not paid 
will please to be prepared to do so. 

Subscribers and agents are notified not to pay 


money to D. T. Brspee, on account of this paper, 
until further notice. 





A QUERY. 


ed genius looks out upon the snblimities of natare— 
: he wmiverse with his far-reached imagivuation—drinks 
in the beruties uf earth and sky—and sighs for eagles’ piniuns to 
soar above clouds and mount«in peakx—hbow must be feel when he 
finds that his last shirt is ail torn to slivers? 


The editor of the Rochester Democrat wants to 
know that. By the way editors should make it a 
point not toask questions they cannot answer them- 
selves. The editor of the democrat, we have no 
doubt is fully competent to answer all his. 





When a 
measures 





THE TARIFF BILL. 





It has been suggested by several who take an 
interest in this debate that we should give a sy- 
nopsis of the discussion, but it will be obvious, 
on a moment’s reflection, that it is impossible for 
us to keep pace with so interminable an affair. |t 
is now quite probable that the bill will be put in 
such a shape that the president will find it con- 
venient to allow it to become a law. The debates 
under the one hour rule are rather more to the 
point, and a little less for political effect, which 
gives promise of success to wholesome measures. 





MEMORIALS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 





Some of our oldest citizens well remember the old 
corduroy road thatin revolutionary times followed the 
course of what is now known as Market street. We 
are informed by Mr. Van Zandt (late cashier of the 
Bank of Albany) that it Jed to what were called the 
Continental Stere Houses, then occupying the site of 
the Eagle Tavern and the buildings opposite. The 
road was several feet lower than the present surface 
of Market street, and the soil being marshy, it requir- 
ed a luyer of logs and timber to render it passable. 
Since that time, the street having been gradually fil- 
led up, the old read, and almost the memory of it had 
vanished. 

On Saturday, while a troop of laborers were busy 
excavating a part of the street for the purpose of lay- 
ing down the cast-iron water pipes of the water- 
works company, a portion of this old road, some four 
or five feet below the surface, was laid bare, and 
several of the logs exhumed. Much to the surprise 
of the crowd which the discovery had drawn about 
the spot, part of them were found to be in as perfect 
a state of preservation as when first aid down. A 
piece cut from one of the logs (which was of pitch 
pine) was shown to us, which was as fresh and 
bright and redolent, as if just cut from the standing 
tree. 


But there were other and still more interesting — 
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NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC. 








relics of the earlier times discovered in the course of 
the excavation. A dozen cannon balls, some of them 
weighing from twelve to fourteen pounds, were dug 
out. One of them may be seen at the Argus count 
ing room. These are at least as old as the Revolu- 
tion. Possibly, if they could speak, they might dis. 
course of still earlier days—it may be as early as the 
later incidents in the history of Fort Orange—the site 
of which is the Fort Orange Hotel—but scarcely as 
early as when, according to Vanderkempt, the fort 
mounted only eight stone pieces, or “stien gustucken, ’ 
so called because they were loaded with stone instead 
of iron ball.— Argus. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





The next cattle show and fair of the New York 
State Agricultural society, is to be held in this city on 
the last week in September. The list of premium: 
amount to about $2000. 

There were 175 deaths in New York last week— 
49 men, 42 women, 39 boys, and 42 girls. Consump- 
tion carried off 34, and cholera infantum 26. 

In Philadelphia there were 118 interments during 
the last week. 

We understand that the prospects of the manufac- 
ture of silk at the Sing Sing prison are very promis- 
ing. Ina few days the machinery will be in opera- 
tion. For the benefit of silk culturists we can state 
that $3 per bushel is paid for cocoons delivered at the 
prison.— Tribune. 

A new spring has recently been discovered at Avon, 
in Livingston county. which is of great value in the 
cure of scrofula. It is in the midst of a wood, and is 
called the ‘‘Sylvan Spring.” 

A bituminous coal mine bas been discovered in the 


town of Augusta, Oneida county, at the depth of 70) 


feet. The specimens obtained are said to be equal to 
the Liverpool, or Blossburgh. 


On Saturday, July 9th the steam-boat Shamrock, 
on its passage from Montreal to Kingston, exploded 
its boiler about five miles from Kingston, by which! 
about 120 passengers were thrown into the river, and | 
53 killed or drowned. The remainder were saved by 
the timely assistance of another boat. Most of the 
passengers were foreigners. 

On Sunday the 3d July the steamboat Edna, at the 
mouth-of the Mississippi collapsed both flues of her 
larboard boiler, by which 63 persons were either kil- 
led or badly scalded, mostly German emigrants. 

There are at least 2000 mechanics out of work in 
Philadelphia—3000 in New York—1000 in Boston, 
and 1500 in Baltimore, and in the United States not 
far from 20,000! ; 

Upwards of 6200 bankrupt notices were mailed at 
Columbus, Ohio, in one day. The postage on them 
amounted to $1,053. 


In the largest woolen manufactories of New Eng- 
land there are 250 sets of machinery; of these 100 
are already suspended. In the smaller woolen estab. 
lishments 315 machines are now lying idle. With 
the stoppage of the machinery 15,000 operatives are 
thrown out of employment, and 30,000 other persons 
thus rendered destitute of their accustomed means of 
support. 

Accordir to the late census, there are $130,000,000 
invested manuafactares. There are therefore, 430,- 
900,000 reasous, why congress should pass a law to 
protect such a@ vast interest.—Pilts. Sun. 

The freight and passenger cars of the Erie and 
Kalamazoo Railroad, in Michigan, where sold by the 
Sheriff lately, upon several executions, amounting to 
$15,000. 


Cuba, with its hard money currency, not only keeps 
up a splendid local government, but honors the drafts 

the Spanish government annually, to the amount 
of from three to five millions of dollars. 


An apprentice to a blind maker, in Philadelphia, 
by the name of Morse, hung himself on Friday. No 
cause can be assigned for the act. 

Some splendid steam engines have recently been 
manufactured in South Carolina. The Columbia 
Advocate speaks of them in warm terms of culogy. 

There are thirteen Revolutionary pensioners in 
Kentucky, between 100 and 109 years of age. 

Five thousand emigrants arrived at Quebec on the 
6th inst from Europe. 

If the money from the public lands is divided equal- 
ly among the inhabitants of the country, it will 
Amount, at this time, to fifteen eighteenths of a cent to 





each individual. Don’t all speak at once. 


Coopers.—T here is a great opening for coopers i 
Missouri and Mississippi. What a chance for hun- 
reds of young menin New York out of employ! 
Che cheapness of provisions ia Ohio and in the inte- 
rior of this State is a great inducement to families 
here in adverse circumstances to emigrate. 

A Philadelphia paper gives the following extract 
of a letter to a gentleman in that city from Boston: 

“ Our large manufacturers in cotton and woolen 
have held a private meeting this morning and ap- 
pointed a large committee to report on their future 
action, and the result will be the suspension of much 
machinery and the entire stopping of some articles 
of manufacture—dismission of an immense number 
cf laborers and great reduction in the wages of any 
that may be retained. Worst is now coming to 
worst, and we will now see who can meet it best, 
the slave holding States or the free States—the manu- 
facturing States or the grain growing States. Thank 
God, we can catch fish and eat potatoes and wear our 
old clothes just as well as any other citizens of these 
United States, and as we must be very poor under 
this administration, it is as well to realize our condi- 
tion at the very earliest period.” 

On the 25th of June, a smart shock of an earth- 
quake was felt at the Island of St. Christopher. The 
inhabitants, greatly alarmed, ran out of their houses 
and down to the sea shore; but no lives were ! st. 

American penknives.—We have in our possession 
a penknife, of American manufacture, not excelled in 
useful properties, or in beauty of finish, by any knife 
that we have ever seen from the workshops of Eu- 
rope. The manufacturer is Theodore T. Abbot, of 
Concord Massachusetts, whom we can, from the sam- 
ple before us, venture to recomend to the custom of 
all dealers in the article.-—Nat. Intel. 

A friend wishes us to ask why Rhode Island is like 
a prison? Do you give it up? Because its Dorr is 
bolted. 

Some of the hail stones which fell in Mentz, Cayu- 
ga county, last week, measured eight inches in cir- 
cumference; and large quantities of them lay upon 
the ground more than 24 hours. The crops along the 
path of the storm, which fortunately was not wide, 
were nearly destroyed. 

The suit of clothes which Washington wore, when 
he delivered his first inaugural address, was manu- 
factured in a woolen factory in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, 

At the latest accounts from the coal regions all was 
quiet. There are about 5000 laborers in Pottsville 
and its vicinity, while only 1000 can find work. The 
prospects of the remainder are very gloomy. 

They have apples of this year’s growth, by the 
bushel at Buffalo, from Kentucky—brought by one 
of the express lines. 

The extensive grist mills, owned by F. L. J. Pridy, 
on fishing creek, in this district, were destroyed by 
fire, on the night of the 24th inst. The building is 
supposed to have been struck by lightning, during the 
severe thunder storm on Friday evening. The loss 
is stated to be at least $15,000.—E’ Elweesville (8S. 
C.) Democrat, June 30. 

There are two hundred stocking machines in ope- 
ration in the United States, employing three thousand 
persons and $798,000 capital. 

Ata lady’s temperance meeting in Newburyport, 
one of the ladies remarked that the temperance cause 
had been a great blessing to her, “for,” said she, ‘I 
slept with a barrel of rum for nine years—but now,” 
she continued, her eyes brightening, “since my hus- 
band has signed the pledge, I have a man to sleep 
with—thank God.” Then all the spinsters laid their 
hands on the hearts and said—Amen. 

Several worthy women in Southwark District of 
Philadelphia, who are troubled with drunken hus- 
bans, have clubbed together and commenced prose- 
euting the small rum sellers in that neighborhood. 

The Hillsborough cotton factory, at Hillsborough, 
N. H., was destroyed by fire on Friday night, the Sth 
instant, together with a large quantity of raw and 
manufactured materials. 


The terms of tuition in the Michigan University | ‘ 


are fixed at $10 for four years! Board can be had 
for two shillings a week! There is no excuse for 
a man of Michigan being ignorant or hungry. 

There isa biscuit bakery in Philadelphia, in which 
it is stated, one hundred barrels of flour can be con- 
verted into brea every twelve hours. 


TANGY ILO PRINT LN Cou 


Of every kind, DONE AT ‘[uls OF FICE, No. 58 State street. 








BROKEN BANKS. 





The showing the rates at which the notes of 
sundry broken of this state are redeemed, if redeemed at all, 
by the comptroller, will be found convenient for reference. Kip 
copied from the Albany Daily Advertiser : 

Notes redeemed at : 

City Bank of Bedale. Commereisi Bank, N. ¥. 
City Trust, N. Wayne County Bank. 
redeemed comptroller at the following rates : 

, Stock Ac. Stock & Est. Ac. 
Binghamton += 70 74 
Cattaraugus Co. x, 5 77 
Bank of Lodi, 83 97 
U. 3, Bank, ad 7 
Mechanics’ Bank, bo 63 
Erie County Bank, « 72 60 
Phenix Bank, o 73 
Bank of America, a 78 7% 
Merchants’ Ex. Bank, “ 81 65 
Union Bank, ad 81 
Tonawanda Bank, 68 
Tenth Ward Bank, w 
Farmers’ Bank Seneca Co., par 7“ 

Millers’ Bank, Clyde, par v4 
Staten Islard Bank, 55 

Washington Bahk, 35 
Chelsea Bank, 

Banks whose notes are not redeemed by the comptroller : 
AlleganyCo. Bank. State Bank of N. Y., Buffalo, 
Commercial Bank, Buff. St. Lawrence Bank. 

Bank of Olean. Clinton Bank. 

Bank of Buffalo. County Bank. 
Waterviiet Bank. Lafayetve Bank, of N. ¥. 
N. ¥ Banking Co. Commercial Bank, 

Clinton Couuty Bank. 

OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, of the 


golden ledger, $2 State street, Albany, carries on 

business in all its various branches, viz: PL4iX, EXTRA and SUPER 

»xTRA—has a first rate RULING MACHINE and other necessary im- 

plements for manufacturing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip- 
the materials 


i 





tion, on .he most reasonable terms, of best and 
workmanship, 
B. An assortment kept on hand. 27. 
MOBRII, 


HAIR DRESSER &C. 


Neo, 22 South Pearl Street. 
To Builders and Contractors. 


HE subscriber may fypomap - Caldwell and Cameror’s 
Lock Ertablishment, 

at tegeete in, SS ee ee 

the best style of building. The utility of these locks will 

be apparent to any one who may examine them. 

difficulties re i teat esy Sek eee 
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greatly lessens friction, and consequent), 
wear. There is no liability im any of its 
erder, and any number of them may be 
nd that 
alterations, trouble and expense, y 
ee tans aoenttie ees te cee 
utility has been thoroughly tested by experienced 
two sense, with entive atidiuetion, aud 
have used them, equal and in many respects superior to any other 
kind of lock now in the American market. 
All orders addressed to the subscriber, at the Furnace, Fonda- 


street, will receive prompt 
ROB'T L. CUNNINGHAM. 

Schenectady, Nov. 26, 1841. 

Reference may be had to any of the undersigned gentlemen whe 
have given their approving card for publication. 

We, the a i _ — used Caldwell and Camer- 
on’s patent door locks, from t ee 
ome ond general utility, do not hesitate to recommend them to 
public, as equal to any lock of American manefacture now in use. 

BOARDMAN & VAN VOAST, 
GRORGE McBAIN, 


I 
Hu 
I tt 


HENRY MORSE, Builders in Albany 
JOSEPH HORSFALL, 
JOHN KELLY 
CORNELIUS THOMPSON, 

S LYON, Builders in Schenectady. 

1 Lave during the past . on a number of Caldwell and 
Cameron fo putentetendel und tech toate, uael comsiian tan te 
eaniest to put on, and the best working lock I have ever ased or 
seen 37 JOHN RAYSIDE, Albany. 





LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinne the above business at his old stand, and having 
madearra: with manufacturers of and Merveco 
im the cities of New-Yor«x, Pui.cecrmas, and Aceany, and 
baving in his employ first rate workmen, be is enabled to supply 
his customers with all the articles in his tine on the mest reasona 


ble terms, at Wholesale or Ret the f are included in 
his assortment: Oak and Harness, Collar, Horse, 
Trunk, Valixe and Skirting xg 
Russet Bridie, do. Facing Skins, do. 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach ee cae 
v Leather, do. Caif yay eet ys 
Kip Skins, Splits aed Wealt » See 
w Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep 
White Alum Dressed Dressed and Undressed 

oat and Shoe Thread of all num. 
bers, India Rubber and Aproo Skins, Stock Bind. 
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MISCELLANY. 


HE PRETTY MAN. 

It’s I that is a bachelor, though married to the muse, 

I talks with all the and flirts with all the blues ; 
It's [ that looks as. how as any body can, 

For once [ was a sophomure, but now [ am a man. 


I quotes the ancient classicals, I knows the nowest tunes, 





I wears a coat that's and striped pantaloons; 
Bde | at Bite the chiay ie eee 
It’s [ that drinks the Burgundy, never pays my bills. 


L keep a little pupp , Lhasa little cane, 

I beaus the CEE eee end tans daca home aging 
It'sI toot give ale handkerchiefs, it’s I that ties their shoes, 
It’s I that goes a shopping for to tell them what tu choose. 


Who should it be of all the world, who should it be bat I, 

That writes the pretty poetry what makes the women cry? 
sees the people stare at me, because | look so fine, — 

loves the fat old grocer men, who asks me vut to dine. 


I know a little Latin stuff and half a line of Greek, 
My barber is a Frencher man and taught me how to 


oF 


8 { that makes the morning culls, it’s { goes out to tea, 
dear! you never saw a man one half so cule as me. 





WOMEN AND WAR. 


The latest accounts from Rhode Island represent 
that the women are all engaged in sewing up the 
breeches of their husbands and lovers, which got 
‘tored’ in the recent terrible batiles that occurred 
there. While the angelic portion of that people are 
thus industriously engaged, tribunals of the State are 
engaged in matters of greater importance, that of try- 
ing men for tr . It appears that the women all 
weat strong for the Dorr party—cvery one of them to 
aman. The following testimony was deduced on the 
examination of some of the prisonets of war: — 

Samuel Green, on being examined, made this dec- 
laration:—Went into the cause because some ladies 
were going; thought there was no danger where the 
ladies were; heard many of them were ready to fight 
for Dorr. He seemed to be a great favorite with 








m. 

Wm. F. Mason, aged 18, said:—Should not have 
gone to Chepachet had not the women persuaded me 
to do so: there was one in particular I did not dare 

; she was my sweetheart; threatened to give 
me the mitten if I did not go 

Clark Smith, of Albion viliage:—Most of the wo- 
men in our village are in favor of Dorr; some talk- 
ed of putting on pantaloons and going tu his aid; they 
had a good deal of influence with the men; kept ap 
a continual talking; should pity the man who remain 
ed at home among them. Should rather remain in 
prison than to contend with them myself. Went to 
the camp to make a show—male a poor show; in 
case of actual battle meaut to sneak off myself. 

Almond Smith, also, of Albion village,son of the last; 
—18 years, works in a mill; went to Chepachet; was 
adyised to go by Sarah, and the rest of the girls; 
hated to hang back for fear they would laugh at me: 
mother knew I was out; she let me go because I 
wanted to; I expected to be made a hero of; was 
made a prisoner of ; searched for glory—could’nt find 
any; don’t think I should have plucked up and gone 
to the camp, had it not been for the gals; they made 
me feel gritty. 

Dorr, according to the New York papers, was at 
Kingston, Upper Canada, one day last week. It is 
stated that his triends in Providence have made up a 
purse of $10,000 to defray his travelling expenses in 
a tour to Euope.-Harlford Review. 


PSALMS AND HIMS. 


A maiden lady, suspecting her female servant was 

ling her beau upon the cold mutton of her larder, 

tty, and inquired whether she did not hear 

some one speaking with her down stairs—“Oh, no, 

ma’am,” replied the girl, “it was -_ me singing a 

psalm,” “You may amuse your self, Betty,” repli- 

ed the maiden lady, ‘‘with psalms: but let’s have no 

hims Betty—I have a great objection to hims.” Bet- 
ty curtsied, withdrew, and took the hint. 





BITING. 
«€ Marm !—Marm!” 
“ What, Thomas?” 
 Didn’t you say to father, that Bill, the butcher, 
was courtin’ our Sal?” 
“ Why child how you talk. He’s only paying his 
attention to her.’’ 
‘€ Wal, you'd better stop it then—kos the’re in the 
now, and Bill jest bit Sal right on the mouth— 
did, kos-I seed him. 
oad here’s a cent—run down to the baker’s 
and buy a horse cake! and then you may go and play 
aspell, Lame! what eyes these children have got.” 





A BLOODY CHARACTER. ‘ 


A man named Henry Sauson, who died in Paris not 
long since at the age of 87, had filled the office of ex. 
ecationer under the French government since he was 
about 20 years of age, and it is supposed that he has 
taken more lives than any other executioner that ever 
lived. Having never been himself a politican, he 
managed the guillotine for both parties during the 
period when the fearful engine was in such constant 
requisition by successfv! partizans. In those times 
he struck off from thirty to forty headsaday, It was 
a matter of indifference to him whether his victims 
were Kings and Queens or ragged democrats, or 
whether there were more or less in number, he being 
as he understood it, the servant of the law, and 
bound to obey, asking no questions. He struck off 
the heads of Louis XVIth, Maria Antoinette, Danton, 
Robespierre, &c. &e., and latteriy of Fienchas Ali- 
bremb. Traly, Sanson has been a man of blood. 
What his death bed reflections were is not stated, 
Probably such a being was never troubled with re- 
flections. 


THE FATE OF KINGS. 


In looking over the records of the Roman Empire, 
from the reign of Severus, to that of Claudius 2d, a 
period of sixty years, we discovered that fourteen Ca- 
sars had reigned in succession, every one of whom 
was murdered. Of the nineteen that preceded Sever- 
us, ten met with violent deaths, and of the twenty-six 
that followed Claudius, to the division of the Empire, 
a period of little more than a hundreJ years, all died 
either by suicide, poison, or assassination. There 
were sixty-four Emperors after Julius Cesar, furty- 
five of them were monsters of crime and iniquity. 
What a comment upon the danger of possessing un- 
due power! What a lesson to ambition. 


PASTE AND DIAMONDS. 


The celebrated actor, Juhn Palmer, whose father 
was a bill-sticker, and who had occasionally followed 
the same humble occupation himself, being one even- 
ing strutting in the Green-room in a pair of glittering 
buckles, a by-stander remarked, that they really re- 
sembled diamonds. “‘Sir,’’ said Palmer, with some 
warmth, I would have you know, I never wear any 
thing but diamonds.” “I ask your pardon,’ replied 
the other, ‘I remember the time when you wore noth- 
ing bat paste.” The laugh was much heightened by 
Bannister exclaiming, “Jack, why don’t you stick him 
against the wall?” 


POETRY AND PASTRY. 


A German poet having lately written a gastrono- 
mick song upon the pastry of one of the best pastry 
cooks of his place, the latter thought he could not 
better testify his gratitude, than by sending him one 
of the objects he had celebrated in his song. The 
poet was at first enchanted with the work. But, O 
grief! on finishing the last morsel, he recognized in 
the paper on which it lay, when baked, the copy of his 
song, with which he had testified his homage to the 
pastry cook. Ina great rage he ran to his shop, and 
accused him with the crime of lese poetice. “Ah, 
sir!” replied the artist not the least disconcerted, “why 
so angry? I have only followed your example. You 
made a song upon my pastry, and I have made a pre 
upon your song.” 


DELICACY. 


‘¢Miss Charlotte, what part of the mullet will you 
take?’’ said Seragg the other morning to the lovely 
divinity of the breakfast table, whilst endeavoring to 
do the amiable. 

“The brush, if you please,” replied that fragrant 
and delicate embodiment of sensibility and delicacy. 

“ Beg pardon,” said Seragg, “ did I understand you 
would take the head or——” 

“ The other part,” rejoined the blushing Charlotte. 


JUSTICE. 


Some folks are of the opinion that a man’s chance 
of justice in this world depends much upon the condi- 
tion of his shirt ruffles—whether they stick out bold- 
ly from his bosom, or protrude from the rear of a pair 
of seriously defective pantaloons. 


RESOLVE NOT TO BE POOR. 


Whatever you have spend less. Poverty is a great 
enetfiy to human happiness. It certainly destroys 
liberty and it makes some virtues impracticable, and 
others extremely difficult.— Dr. Johnson. 





THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


It isa great work. Every year is a volume—eve 
month a chapter—every week a page—every day a 
paragraph. Study it well. 





One of the good things in Theodore Hook’s last, is 
where, speaking of the railroads and steamboats, to 
both of which he frequently signified his abhorrence, 
he says they annihilate both space and time, as the 
newspapers say, nol to mention a multitude of passen. 
gers besides. 


In the first edition of Morse’s Geography, it is stat. 
ed that “‘ Albany contains 200 houses and 6,000 inhabi- 
tants, all standing with their gable ends to the street,” 


“T see I am not kneaded here,” as the unleavened 
cake said to a select circle of French rolls. ‘“That’s 


because you are so ill-bread,” replied the dough-ty 
aristocracy. 


A man in Ohio was pursued lately by a black snake, 
Ali at once it occurred to him, just as the reptile was 
preparing to jump at his throat, to run round a small 
birch tree, which stood in his path, as tight as he 
could spring. He did so, until be got the creature in 
& SNARL, when stopping suddenly, he threw a back 
sumerset, and the snake trying to follow him, tied 
himself ina HARD KNoT! Can yuu swallow that! 


PATENT AGENCY. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, for the last three years F:xaminer in 

the Patem Office of the United Statex, has established an agen- 
cy at Washington (ity, to accommodate persuns desirous of ob- 
taining patents for mprovements in the neeferl arta. 

As it ix important to Patentees that their business should be at- 
tended 10 with promptness and fidelity—their interests frequently 
anffering from the delay* growing out of the return of their papers 
for amendment, when drawn up by themeelves or perrons pot ac. 
quainted with the business—it is evident that a great advantage 
will be derived from the employment of a proper person in the first 
instance. 

Au experience of three years in the Patent Office, during which 
period hundreds of invention» have been examined by the under- 
signed, has fully qualified him, be think», to serve asa Patent 
Agent, with the greatest possible advantage to those who may 
favor him with their patronage, as from his acquaintance with the 
forms of the office and inventions already patented, he will be ena- 
bled in drawing ap the papers of applicants, to avoid whatever 
might delay or prevent the insuing of a patent. His experience 
will enable him also to furnish information to ree} ecting 
the novelty of their invensions, be ore they are wubn itted to the 
office, ro that they may avoid the expense attending usfavorable 
application~ fur patents, 

” oa r-lating to his profession, embracing the applice- 
tion of chimixtry to the arts, improvements in surgicel instre- 
ments, &c., the undersigned will be able to render important as- 
sixtance to inventors. 

Having establehed agencies at London and Manchester, in 
England, be will be able to secure patents in thet covntry, and 
Lo a ag the necessary papers with the greatest promptness and 

spate bh. 

Inventors need in no case subject themaelves to the expense of 
visiting Washington, as by forw»rding to the Patent Office a mo- 
del, where the invention ix a machine—or a specimen, where it is 
@ composition of matter—and sending a sbort description explana- 
tory of its nature, &c. to the undersigned, all the necessary pa- 
pers and drawings can be prepared and sent to the applicants for 
their sunatures, 

Models and papers can he forwarde:l to the Pat nt Office free of 
expense, by beme delivered to the Collectors of the different ports. 
In the city of New Vork, the undersigned has an agent— M. Povy 
65 Maiden Lane—who will immediately forward by railroad all 
models end papers placed in his care for this pa . 

An Architect and Engineer, employ ed for the last four years a8 
0 ostenae in the Patent ee will atier«d to the execation of 
a necessary drawings requir by the undersigned in bis ba- 
siness, ‘Thore whe may porter to draw up their own specifice- 
tions, can have their drawings executed by him with the greatest 
accuracy and on the most reasonable terms. 

Commonications postpaid, addressed w the andersianed, will be 
mmedistely attended to In ail cases where information is re 
quired, a fee of five dollars must be enclored. 

T. W. DONOVAN. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for a monthly work and this 
paper. Apply personally at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following per- 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

M. W. Spencer, 42 Ann Strect, J. B. Loak, Utica. 








New- Vork. G. H. Osborne, Poughkeepsie. 
James M. Edgerton, West Troy. Lather Moore, Rochester. 


William Burton, Cohoes. 
Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. 
Graham, Dean & Co., Rome, 
P. P. Cleveland, Skeneatoies. 
T.S. Hawks, Buffalo. G.W.lngalis, Greenfield, N.¥ 
Benj. Holt, Little Fails, Z. N. Graves, Troy, &c. 
NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 
A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
nics and Manufacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By JOEL MUNSELL, 


No. 58 State Street, Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance. 


G. W. Redding, Boston. 
W. E. Raw el, Schenectady. 
Levi Willard, Troy. 

R. Proudfit, Jr., Newbarg. 
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